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tion Department, May 19-28, 1919. As will be seen from Prof. 
Thomas' paper, the chief point made by the author is the necessity 
for a statement by experts of the potential value of foreign lan- 
guage study and of the time necessary to attain such value. The 
paper was not written for the State Modern Language Association, 
as stated in a footnote to the article. 

Wm. R. Price 

Managing Editor of The Modern Language Journal, 
Sir: 

When educators learn that the greatest development is attained 
along the lines of least resistance letting natural abilities follow 
their own bent, electing subjects that are liked, whether easy or 
difficult (things that we like are always easy), language teachers' 
problems will be solved. 

No foreign language teacher will deny, that there is a class of 
students, who have no linguistic ability at all and yet the poor 
little sufferers must have from two to four years of torture to get 
a desired "sheep skin." I am sure that no teachers of mathematics 
will deny that there is also a class of students who are mathemati- 
cally blind. Yet, Mr. Editor, this little blind problem is more often 
than not a linguistic star. Now, why do we deaden all the fire in 
that little soul by piling a burden upon his shoulders for which his 
back is not fitted? 

English teachers likewise have discovered that grammar is 
an irksome subject, so they have reduced to a minimum this 
thorn in the flesh. Now how about those who enjoy the study of 
grammar? They must be deprived because of those who do not, 
just as Mr. Calvin Thomas would do in the case of those who get 
nowhere in the study of a foreign language? Those, who might 
get somewhere must sacrifice themselves? It is only fair. The 
little sufferers are now having their revenge and it is sweet. If 
we could only swing that pendulum, so that it wouldn't swing 
always out of our reach! But it is always from one height to 
another. This time the foreign language must suffer! 

A foreign language is learned by the mature student through 
the medium of grammar. Students are not familiar with infini- 
tives, participles, verbs and adverbs, and, sad to say, hardly know 
what a noun is. Must the overburdened foreign language teacher, 
in addition to imparting a fluent knowledge of a foreign tongue in 
two or three years, teach the fundamentals of grammar? 

I note that the State of Pennsylvania in a circular letter 
recommends that mathematics beyond the first year and all 
foreign languages be elective. Hurrah! 

Delight M. Williams 

Head of French Dept., 

Watertown High School, 

Watertown, N. Y. 



